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Mrs. lL. C. Axtell, of Roseville, 
Tlls., says in Gleanings : *‘ In bee-culture 


Let him who wishes to XL, 
Or who aspires to B most Y’s, 
Remember this: A Y’s mah O’s 
Much of his wisdom to his I’s. 


And he must not his ears XQ's ; 

But ears must hear and I’s must C, 
And he must all his senses U’s 

Who hopes a Y’s man e’er to B.” 





Reduced Rates have been se- 
cured forthe entire week commencing 
Dec. 12th, on all the railroads in Michi- 
gan going to Lansing. This will ac- 
commodate the Michigan State Bee- 
Kegpers’ Association on Dec. 13th and 
14th, and also the State Grange. 





The First Snow-Storm of the 
season reached Chicago on Friday, Nov. 
25th, just after Thanksgiving Day, 
which was a clear, bright day here. So 
far as reports have been received at this 
office, bees are pretty generally in good 
condition for winter, and amply pro- 
vided with excellent stores of honey. 
Hence, the almost universal expectation 
is, that they will winter nicely, and be 
ready to gather a large crop of honey. 


The North American, —On 
page 655 we mentioned the matter of 
holding the North American Convention 
in Washington during the holidays, and 
requested those interested to let us 
know how they liked that time. The 
committee who have to decide upon the 
time of holding the convention, would 
like to accommodate those who expect 
to attend, and took this way of finding 
out the preferences of the bee-keepers 
who expect to attend. Let there now be 
a prompt and general response. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, of Auburndale, O., 
wrote us as follows concerning this sub- 
ject, on Nov. 21, 1892: 


I haven’t made up my mind yet as to 
what I ‘‘ think of holding the next meet- 
ing of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association ‘in Washington during the 
holidays.” It was proposed to hold the 
meeting during the Grand Army Re- 
union, and I wrote the Secretary that I 
was in favorof that time, but Mr. Frank 
Benton came out ahead, because, as he 
said, there would be gatherings at 
Washington during the winter when we 
could go just as cheaply. The railroad 
fare from Toledo, O., to Washington for 
the G. A. R. Reunion and return was 
$11.50. Whenever Mr. Benton and the 
officers can find a time the fare will be 
as cheap, or even one-half more, it will 
suit me very well. I want to take Mrs. 
M. along to take care of me, and keep 
me out of mischief, andif the rates are 
too high, I’m afraid she’ll stay at home 
and keep me with her. I think she wants 
to go, but she doesn’t say so. 

A. B. MASon. 


We think it would be well for the 





officers to find out just what rates they 
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can secure before or during the holidays, 
so that they may be published. It is 
high time that the date of holding the 
convention be decided upon, if a conven- 
tion is to be held this year. It is only 
one month from the date of this number 
of the Bez JouRNAL when we will be 
writing ‘‘1893.” Three or four weeks 
is a very short time in which to notify 
all those who will wish to attend. The 
notice should be in all the bee-papers 
now, if anything like an average at- 
tendance is expected. Of course, the 
committee has ‘done all that it could in 
the matter, and stands ready to accom- 
modate the members. 


LATER.—Since writing the foregoing, 
we have had a letter from the Secretary, 
Mr. Hutchinson, which says that it is 
now definitely decided that Dec. 27, 
28, and 29 will be the days for 
holding the convention. Mr. Benton 
had informed this member that ‘he 
could not give any definite information 
nregard to meeting with some other 
society ” in Washington. 

If all who expect to attend the conven- 
tion will let us know the fact, we will 
publish itin advance, for the benefit of 
ethers who can or cannot attend. 


The programme will likely be published 
next week. 


Two Historic Bee-Men.—The 
old pioneers of California apiculture are 
being gradually thinned out—they are 
being gathered to their Heavenly Father, 
to receive that rich and sweet reward 
which they undoubtedly deserve for the 
humane spirit they manifested to the 
little, toiling bee. 

In an article on California bee-keeping, 
soon to be published in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Pryal refers to the 
death of Mr. C. A. Shelton, who is given 
the credit (and probably correctly so) of 
mporting the first honey-bees into Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Shelton was accidentally 
killed‘in a steamboat explosion a short 
time after he introduced the bees into 
that State. His loss was greatly re- 








gretted, for Mr. Shelton, as we learn 
from Mr. Pryal, was an ardent lover of 
Nature and Nature’s God—he was one 
of California’s pioneers in matters ap- 
pertaining to modern gardening. 


His grounds, near San Jose, in the 
early ’50’s, were devoted to raising prize 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. He had 
the four corners of the globe, even in 
those early days of the Golden State, 
searched for new fruits and flowers, that 
he might add them to his collection. He 
paid high prices for everything of merit 
in these lines which were brought to 
him. His paying a big price for the 
first colonies of bees was in keeping with 
the man. The enormous size of his 
fruits and vegetables were heralded 
throughout the East, and did much to 
induce emigration to that State. Had 
he lived longer, it might have been that 
the product of his bee-hives would have 
been great, and also materially added to 
an increase in the State’s population. 


In January, 1892, at his home in 
Contra Costa County, Calif., there died 
Mr. A. J. Biglow, who brought the first 
Italian bees to California. Mr. Pryal is 
working up the history of the bee-busi- 
ness in California, and is already in pos- 
session of many facts relating thereto. 
He hopes to get photographs of pioneer 
bee-men, and present sketches of their 
lives along with their portraits. Prob- 
ably all of these will be given for the 
benefit of the readers of the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL during the forepart of 
the coming year. The practical articles 
from practical bee-keepers that we have 
secured to write for these columns the 
ensuing year, with the historical and 
biographical interests well represented, 
will make the old AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL wonderfully interesting and profit- 
able from now on. 


A Dark Blue Wax, which is 
more poisonous than arsenic, is said to 
be produced by a species of bee in the 
southern part of South America and the 
islands adjacent. 
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It May be Honey-Dew.—Mr. 
Robert H. Williams, of Beatrice, Nebr., 
on Nov. 14, 1892, sent us a sample of 
honey, and also wrote us the following 
letter : ? 


I send you to-day a sample of honey, 
or what claims to be honey, bought of a 
grocer in Crab Orchard, Johnson Co., 
Nebr., for pure honey. Please refer it 
to some one for analysis, and let me 
know the result. This honey was sold 
at retail for $1.20 a gallon, and as soon 
as I saw it at a neighbor’s house, I asked 
for a sample to send to you. 


Honey seems very scarce here, but my 
bees have plenty of good stores, and 
gave a little surplus. 

Accept my congratulations, also, on 
the recent improvement in the BEE 
JOURNAL. RoBertT H. WILLIAMS. 


Upon receipt of the sample of honey, 
we immediately forwarded it to Prof. A. 
J. Cook, of Agricultural College, Mich., 
who reports as follows upon it: 


I have had the sample analyzed. Its 
high direct polarization 5440, and in- 
direct 4432, would make it quite cer- 
tain that it was adulterated with both 
glucose and cane sugar, were it not for 
the probability that it is honey-dew 
honey. The sharp taste, the color, and 
the flavor, make me believe it to bea 
very nice article of honey-dew honey. 
Adulterators do not usually put dark- 
colored ‘‘ honey” on the market. 

A. J. Coox. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is perhaps the 
finest monthly home magazine in the 
world. If ordered before Dec. 20th, 
1892, we can club it with the Brz 
JOURNAL—both Journals for one year— 
for $1.60, to either old or new subscri- 
bers. If you are a new subscriber to 
both JouRNALSs, you will receive ours the 
rest of this year free ; and the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” will begin with the 
January number. 





New York State has 10,000 
bee-keepers and 50 supply dealers, says 
the American Farmer. We wonder 
where the correspondent got his figures. 





California Bee-Keeping.—A 
correspondent, Mr. Harry Ellington 
Brooks, writing from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to the San Francisco Call, dwells at 
some length upon ‘‘ Bees and Bee-Keep- 
ing” in the Golden State. In the fol- 
lowing day’s issue of the same paper, 
the editor takes occasion to remark as 
follows, many of his facts and figures 
being taken from Mr. Brook’s article. 
The editorial referred to says: 


California honey has been familiar to 
lovers of sweets for more than a quarter 
of a century, but few persons are aware 
of the extension which the industry has 
attained. Tnree years ago there were 
in the counties south of Tehachapi 
45,000 colonies of bees, which produced 
2,600 tons of honey, worth nearly 
$250,000. The increase since then is 
estimated at 50 per cent. An industry 
which yields $375,000 per annum, 
without any outlay, is worth prosecuting. 

In ancient times, before the manufac- 
ture of cane sugar, the production of 
honey was more important than it is 
now, and the ancient classics abound in 
information concerning the bee. In 
those days bees were regularly moved 
from regions where the flowers bloomed 
in the spring to regions where they 
bloomed in the fall, and the practice is 
still kept up in parts of Great Britain. 
Here, in favored localities, flowers of 
one kind or another bloom all the year 
round, and the bee-keeper does not need 
to move his hives. He generally selects 
a ranch in the foothills of the southern 
counties, being careful to choose one in 
which the bees can find water. Our 
California honey used to be known as 
white-sage honey, though, in fact, the 
sage plant is unreliable, and blossoms 
sparingly. 

The bee of southern California finds 
nectar in the oak, sycamore, alder, wil- 
low, manzanita, sumac, yerba santa, 
buckhorn, wild plum, wild buckwheat, 
acacia, alfalfa, eucalyptus blossom, and 
almost all kinds of fruits and flowers. 
It is really troubled with an embarrass- 
ment of riches. And though the sweet- 
est and whitest honey is stored by bees 
which feed on the white sage, the flavor 
of the honey produced from the great 
variety of nectar-yielding plants which 
abound in six southern counties, is con- 
sidered in the East more delicate than 
that of Eastern honey, and the goods 
command a higher price. 

An expert, starting in with a single 
colony, and caring for the bees accord- 
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ing to the rules laid down in the books, 
may have 100 colonies in the end of 
three years. Five hundredis as many 
as can be handled on a single ranch. A 
colony has been known to yield 1,000 
pounds of honey, worth 5 cents a pound, 
in a single season; but 200 pounds is 
the customary average, and in very dry 
seasons the colony will not yield as much 
as that. Something is realized by the 
sale of beeswax. 

Our present California bee is a hybrid. 
The bees which were brought here in 
1855 were of the Italian breed, and 
since then Sicilian and other breeds 
have been introduced. But they found 
a wild bee hePe and crossed breeds, ap- 
parently to the advantage of the insect. 
Efforts are now being made to introduce 
other varieties, especially an Indian bee, 
which is said to be large, and a great 
producer. Queen-bees from Cyprus and 
Northern Africa are in demand at $5 
apiece and upward. We shall probably 
have some of them here. 

Southern bee-keepers complain that 
the agricultural department of the 
University has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the subject of bee-culture. In 
the University of Michigan there isa 
professor of bee-culture, andin Germany 
teachers of the industry travel through 
the country at the Government expense, 
teaching the peasantry how to keep bees 
and to improve the quality of the honey. 

Most of the honey sent from Califor- 
nia is shipped in 5-gallon cans, which 
contain each about 60 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. This is drawn off by 
the grocers, and sold in jars and bottles. 
Mr. Brooks seems to commend the prac- 
tice. Heis probably not aware that in 
the East, and especially in the central 
cities of St. Louis and Chicago, this 
liquid honey is: constantly adulterated 
with glucose and sold as California sage 
honey. 

If the market will not take our honey 
in the comb, or it will not keep in that 
form, it would be better for the Southern 
bee-keepers to put up their extracted 
honey in jars of their own, with their 
own label on them. Good honey would 
soon establish a reputation for itself, 
and consumers would insiston the pro- 
duct which they had tested, and with 
which they were familiar. Our middle- 
men in the wine trade have pretty 
nearly ruined the wine industry by ship- 
ping in wood-and selling to parties who 
used our pure wine as the basis of an 
adulteration. The bee-keepers should 
take warning by their example. It 
would be easy for a large producer to 
have special glass jars made for him 





stamped with his name.* If he had a 
good article of honey, the jars would 
command a steady sale. 

The suggestion in the last paragraph 
of the foregoing is a most excellent one 
—that of each producer putting up his 
honey in jars of his own, and then label 
them with his own labels. This would 
not be a difficult matter, and besides in 
the end it would contribute very much 
to a steady demand for the honey so 
labeled, if such honey is first-class in 
every respect. 

We do not see why producers should 
not have particular ‘‘ brands ” of honey, 
as have the manufacturers of flour and 
some other productions. A bee-keeper’s 
name should always be the best guar- 
anty, and doubtless is, exceptin cases 
where a large shipment of honey has 
been re-canned, or re-bottled, or sub- 
divided in some way. An individual 
‘* trade-mark ” is almost a necessity in 
these days of adulteration and fraudu- 
lent practices in almost every depart- 
ment of the commercial world. 





Stray -Strawer and Stray- 
Strawing.— These terrible, jaw- 
breaking ‘‘names” applied to Dr. 
Miller, are causing just lots of fun now- 
a-days. The Canadian Bee Journal now 
comes to our rescuein one way, but in 
another direction it points out a typo- 
graphical error made in our printing 
s-t-a-w-ing for strawing. Here is what 
our Canadian brother-editor says in his 
paper for Nov. 15th, after quoting what 
Dr. Miller said in his ‘* Stray Straws” 
about our having called hima ‘Stray- 
Strawer :” 

He didn’t do anything of the kind. 
We know better. He called you ‘the 
Stray-Stawing Doctor.” But what’s the 
odds, so long as he didn’t call you too 
late for dinner. He might have called 
you the stray-sawing, or the sway-staw- 
ing, or the stay-strawing, or the sway- 
stawing, or the straw-swaying, or the 
say-strawing, or the stray-sawing. The 
fact is, he knew you had strayed into the 
pastime to stay and straw; and he got 
it out the best way he could; and we 
don’t care a straw if he did. 
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The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, as before announced, 
will be held in the Senate Chamber at 
Lansing, Mich., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Dec. 13th and 14th, 1892. 

Among the subjects upon which essays 
will be read, are the following, for Tues- 
day, Dec. 13th: 


** Adulteration”—H. D. Cutting, of 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

‘* Shall we Feed Cane Sugar Syrup for 
Honey ?”—W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, 
Mich. 

‘** Experiments in Bee-Keeping”—Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Agricultural College, Mich. 

‘* Has the Bee-Escape Come to Stay ?” 
—S. M. West, of Flint, and A. S. Boyden. 


On Dec. 14th, besides various reports 
of officers and committees, election of 
officers, etc., these questions will be 
considered : 


“Few Bees and Much Attention vs. 
Many Bees and Little Attention ?”— 
Byron L. Walker, of Evart, Mich. 


**Shall we Go Out of the Bee-Busi- 
ness ?”—T. EF. Bingham, of Abronia, 
Mich. 

** How Can we Stimulate the Market ?” 
—James Heddon, of Dowagiac, Mich. 


**Carniolans; Have they Come to 
Stay ?”—E. R. Root, of Medina, Ohio. 


Upon the neat programme, a copy of 
which we received, is also printed this 
letter from the Secretary, Geo. E. Hil- 
ton, of Fremont, Mich. : 


Kind Friends :—Being compelled to 
change the time to two weeks earlier 
than we expected, makes the time short 
for getting out programmes, advertis- 
ing, etc., and I appeal to all who receive 
this programme to assist in the matter 
by spreading the news. Get your local 
papers to publish the entire programme; 
write up a little local Yourself, and hand 
your editor—he will be glad to receive 
it; send for more programmes, if you 
can use them, or send me the names of 
those you. would like to receive pro- 
grammes. 

And last, but not least, be sure to 
come yourself. Don’t forget to bring 
your wife and daughters ; if you haven’t 
a wife, bring your best girl. 


The meeting occurs at the same time 
of the State Grange; this always brings 
a large delegation of ladies; they meet 
in the other end of the Capitol, in Repre- 





sentative Hall. We expect reduced rail- 
road rates for both societies, and an in- 
teresting and profitable time may be 
expected. AGAIN I SAY, COME! 
GrEorGE E. Hivron, Sec. 


Bee-Culture in California.— 
Our friend, Mr. W. A. Pryal, of North 
Temescal, Calif., is about to begin the 
preparation of a publication of a nicely 
illustrated book devoted to bee-culture 
in the State of California. It will also 
contain a few additional chapters on the 
fruit and bee-sugar industries in that 
State. Mr. P. is abundantly able to get 
up a splendid volume on the subjects 
selected. 

Beginning with the next number of 
the BrzE JOURNAL, we will publish a 
short series of articles from Mr. Pryal, 
about early bee-keeping in California, 
and particularly concerning Mr. Harbi- 
son, once the great ‘‘hee-king” of that 
region. These articles will be very in- 
teresting, and doubtless will be read 
with much interest, as is everything 
that relates to the wonderful State of 
California. 








Illinois State Convention.— 
The Springfield meeting of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House at Springfield, 
on Dec. 14th and 15th, 1892. Railroad 
rates will be granted on the certificate 
plan—that is, every.one in purchasing 
his or her ticket will request a certificate 
with the same. The Secretary is unable, 
at this date, to announce what the pro- 
gramme will be, but hopes to have it 
ready in time to have it published before 
the meeting. 

The Illinois State Swine Breeders, 
Short-Horn Breeders, and Sheep-Breed- 
ers’ Associations will be in session the 
same week, at the State House, so that 
any one attending can avail themselves 
of the opportunity of attending all. 
Hotel rates are secured at the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel. 





Great Premium on page 717! 
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A Field for Study.—Rev. J. P. 
Riedinger, of North Ridgeville, Ohio, 
was among the very first of the BEE 
JOURNAL editor’s school-teachers, and a 
most excellent one he was, too. A short 
time ago we were pleasantly surprised 
in receiving from him a letter expressing 
his congratulations and wishes for our 
success in the work of publishing the 
BEE JOURNAL. We had sent him a copy 
of the paper, and upon receiving it he 
wrote to us as follows: 

My Dear Friend York :—I amin re- 
ceipt of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and I suppose the publisher is my friend 
of what now seems long ago,so quickly 
hastime passed. Thanks, however, for 
the favor, not only for its own sake, but 
the pleasant associations it recalls. 


Allow me to «xtend to you my congratu- 
lations and best wishes for success. 


What a field for delightful study bee- 


keeping must be. Its field extends for 
miles—wherever flowers, bedewed with 
honey, grow. It is also alife among the 
busiest of lives. ° What lessons of indus- 
try, harmony, sagacity and regularity 
they teach by exemplification. 

If stimulating example is of any 
value, the bee-keeper should be a model 
of praiseworthy qualities. 

Yours as of old, 
J. P. RIEDINGER. 





Only Eight Bee-Papers now 
‘* appear with any degree of regularity” 
in this country, says the American Bee- 
Keeper. They are: Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, Bee-Keepers’ Review, American 
Bee-Keeper, Canadian Bee Journal, 
American Apiculturist, Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, Bee-Keepers’ Guide, and the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. We hardly 
think there will be the usual ‘‘ new 
crop” of bee-papers during the next few 
months. Somehow the past publishers 
of such seem to have ‘“‘enjoyed” it 
about as much as a good many people 
‘‘enjoy poor health.” At least they 
seem to have gotten rid of their new 
projects about as rapidly as they would 
like to get out of the ‘‘ poor health” 
column. 





Be Sure to read offer on page 717. 





Mre. Jennie Atchley, 


FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEx. 


Several Eggs in a Cell, Etc. 


‘*What makes a good looking queen 
sometimes lay two or more eggs in a 
cell?” is asked by a bee-keeper. 


First, I will state that there are sev- 
eral reasons why a queen lays two or 
more eggs in a cell, but I will only give 
two reasons this time, as I am in a great 
hurry. 

The first is, when the bees are too 
few, and do not occupy or cover enough 
combs to afford her laying room. Hence, 
to free herself of the accumulated eggs, 
she lays too many in a cell. 


The second is, when young queens 
begin to lay they (or some of them) are 
nervous and miss the cell they intend to 
lay in; that is, in their eagerness to lay 
they inspect a cell, and when they curve 
the body to lay, they’miss the cell aimed 
at, and Jay in the one next to it; this I 
have watched them do, and the cell may 
already have an egg in it, when, after 
they lay awhile, they become more used 
to the work, and make their deposits 
regularly. 


PART DRONE AND PART WORKER EGGS. 


Another question is, ‘‘ What causes a 
young queen sometimes to lay part 
drone and part worker eggs all in work- 
er-cells, then tur out to lay all right ?” 

Well, I will declare! The way the 
querist puts this question it is so long 
that it nearly takes my breath. In the 
first place, it is not always the queen 
that is at fault, as just about the time 
the queen is hatched, or a little before, 
there are some workers that begin to 
lay, then in a few days the queen begins 
to lay, too. And they lay on harmoni- 
ously together until the laying-workers 
** play out ;” then, of course, the queen 
has full sway, and the brood soon be- 
comes all worker. While the workers 
and queen are dividing space, of course 
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the brood was part drone and part 
worker. 

(And right here I would like to state, 
while I think of it, that the reason inex- 
perienced queen-breeders sometimes 
send out virgins for laying queens, is by 
being ‘‘fooled” by laying-workers as 
above. I can nearly always tell when a 
queen is laying, by her size and general 
appearance. ) 

Another reason is, the queen may 
make a mistake. You know we are 
taught that the laying apparatus of the 
queen is forked, and at the time of cop- 
ulation there is a little, minute sac on 
one side of the forked stem filled with 
the fluid from the drone, and every egg 
she lays down that stem passes the fluid 
and is impregnated, and when she lays 
down the other stem it does not come in 
contact with any substance, hence is an 
unimpregnated egg, and produces a 
drone. Now the queen has the power to 
lay down either stem at will, as you can 
move your right or left hand. So she 
may make a mistake until she gets use 
to it, and lay down the wrong stem oc- 
casionally. 

And last, you probably know that 
some writers claim that the bees have 
the power to change the sex of the egg ; 
but I can’t agree with those writers. 
And so you see in this case, the bees may 
make a mistake, and sometimes rear a 
drone when they meant to rear a worker. 


Now, dear friends, I do not claim 
these questions to be answered com- 
pletely, and may not be satisfactory, 
but I trust pou will let me off when I tell 
you that I have answered them to the 
best of my ability. I would like to hear 
from some one or more persons that are 
more capable of answering these ques- 
tions than I am. 





Bee-Keeping in Southern Kansas. 





Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY :—I am only a 
beginner, this being my third season. I 
commenced with one colony in an old- 
fashioned hive. I have studied New- 
man’s, Root’s and Langstroth’s books on 
the honey-bee, besides several others, 
and have taken the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for the past year. It all reads 
very nice, and yet none of them exactly 
fit our locality (the extreme southern 
part of Kansas) in all respects. I know 
much more than when I commenced, and 
if I should quit keeping bees now, I 
would think I had been amply repaid by 
the many wonderful things regarding 
the honey-bee I have learned. 





The past season here has not been 
nearly as favorable as last, although I 
have much better results than last year. 
I safely wintered 11 colonies of bees on 
permanent stands, with only the loss of 
one queen, which I replaced. Last year 
this colony only stored 2 pounds of sur- 
plus honey; this year, 72 pounds. I 
now have 22 colonies of thoroughbred 
Italians in fair condition for the winter, 
and nave taken 700 pounds of surplus 
section honey. The surplus was stored 
from knot-weed during the last ten days 
of August and the first ten days of Sep- 
tember, and is of very good quality. 


There is much said at this time about 
the way to winter bees. For this section 
I think the following is as good as any, 
and is my way: 


Close the entrance of the hive to one 
inch space; takean ordinary grain-sack, 
or its equivalent, and fold three double, 
the size of the super; take the bottom 
slats out of the super, and place the sack 
on top of the frames, put the top on the 
hive, and that is all, except to keep the 
hive well shaded from the sun all winter 
and well into the spring. 


I find the difficulty here is not in keep- 
ing the bees warm, but to keep them 
cold during the winter; and the same, 
to a great extent, holds true in the sum- 
mer. My colonies, whose hives face’the 
north, and are the best shaded, produce 
the best results. J. L. Bowpisa. 

Oxford, Kans., Nov. 11, 1892. 





Does Bee-Keeping Pay P 





Yes, bee-keeping pays here in Ten- 
neesee. Mr. S. W. Henley purchased 
12 colonies of bees last April, and paid 
$25 for them. He sold $25 worth of 
honey, and saved 4 swarms. 


This is the first season that I have 
given bee-keeping my whole attention. 
Early in the spring I invested $100 in 
bees, and began work. I gave my whole 
attention to the apiary for four months, 
and at the end of the four months I had 
sold $128 worth of honey, and had in- 
creased my bees to 107 strong colonies. 
Ihave replaced the $100 I invested, 
and have for my four months’ work 107 
colonies of bees in frame hives of my 
own make, and the $28. {Now I can say 
from experience that bee-keeping does 
pay in Tennessee. W. M. Scruggs. 

Tracy City, Tenn., Nov. 21, 1892. 





Mave You Read page 717 yet ? 
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Does it Pay to Paint Hives ?—If 
so, What Paint is Best? 


Query 847.—J. In the long run, is it more 
economical to keep hives well painted? 2. If 
advisable to paint them, what kind of paint is 
the most duratle ?—J. P. W. 


1. Yes. 2. Pure white lead with raw 
oil.—A. B. MAson. 


1. Yes. 2. Pure white lead and oil.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. Yes. 2. Boiled linseed oi] and 
white lead.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes. 2. We use good mixed paints, 
or white lead.—DADANT & Son. 


1. Itis. 2. Pure white lead toned to 
suit the taste.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. It certainly is. 2. Good white lead 
and linseed oil is the best I have used.— 
M. MAHIN. 


1. Yes. 2. Two parts of French yel- 
low ochre ground in oil, to one part of 
white lead ground in oil.—G. L. Tinker. 


1. A part of my hives are painted, 
anda part not. Aside from looks, I 
doubt the advisability of painting hives. 
—G. M. DooLitrtr_e. 


1. Yes. 2. I have never used any- 
thing but white lead and oil, except 
some mixed paints which did not prove 
durable.—JAMEs A. GREEN. 


1. I think it more economical to keep 
them painted, but perhaps not well 
painted. I would not paint them too 
often. 2. I can’t tell.—R. L. Taytor. 


1. Yes, in my opinion, most decidedly. 
2. I think pure lead and oil is the best; 
a little color can be added at fancy, but 
white is preferable, as a rule.—J. E. 
Ponp. 


1. Possibly the best planis to paint 
covers and not bodies. 2. A cheap 
brown paint has lasted well for me, but 
a lighter color may be better.—C. C. 
MILLER. 





1. Yes, and always give them another 
coat when notin use. 2. There is noth- 
ing better than white lead and linseed 
oil. Color may be added to suit the 
fancy.—C. H. DrBBERN. 


1. ¥es, when lumber is of average 
price, or over. 2. The best paint at the 
price, is that lately described by Glean- 
ings. I know by experience, with some- 
thing much similar.—JAmEs HEDDON. 


1. Yes, paint the hives. 2. As to 
durability, look about your county, and 
see what kinds of paint are most dur- 
able. Dark paints are durable, but not 
always desirable for hives.—E. FRANCE. 


1. Itis. 2. I have often wondered at 
the shortsightness of bee-keepers of pre- 
tense in this direction. 2. I prefer white 
lead paint. Dark colors absorb too 
much heat in warm weather.—W. M. 
BARNUM. 


1. I don’t know. Perhaps not. I 
think painting is more for appearances 
than economy. I like to see them paint- 
ed. 2. Any light colored material that 
would be durable on the outside of a 
dwelling.--EUGENE SECOR. 


1. Yes, by all means. 2. First coat 
pure lead and oil ; second coat, half lead 
and zinc, with oil and turpentine. The 
zinc prevents the lead from chalking, 
and with the addition of a little turpen- 
tine, makes a hard coat that will not 
peel nor rub off.—H. D. Currtrne. 


Yes, if they are movable-frames. If 
simply a box-hive, perhaps not. White 
Jead and oil (raw linseed oil) is as good 
as any. Of paints ready mixed for use, 
there are none better than Harrison 
Bros.’ ‘**Town and Country” ready 
mixed paints, New York and Philadel- 
phia.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. I don’t think so, but I do think it 
pays on the score of appearance. I don’t 
believe it pays in dollars and cents to 
paint buildings, but my house and barn 
are well painted. 2. I think good white 
lead and zinc in oil, tinted to suit the 
taste of the owner, or better, his wife. 
The writer has excellent taste, but his 
wife is way ahead of him.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Yes, sirree, it isin this country. 2. 
I have not yet founda better paint to 
stand this climate than pure lead and 
oil. By the way, let me tell you how to 
make a pretty clouded hive. Use pure 
white lead and boiled linseed oil. Then, 
after you spread on the last coat, take a 
carpenter’s broad pencil and make wavy 
lines all over the hive, or any figure you 
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wish, rightin the fresh paint, then rub 
the paint mostly out of the brush, and 
with it spread the black lines, moving 
the brush only one way, and see what a 
nice clouded hive, or imitation of marble, 
you will have.— Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. I think so, decidedly. 2. Ochre 
mixed with boiled oil stands the weather 
best of all paints. 1 have tried white 
lead, and would like it best, but it is ob- 
jectionable because it rubs off like white- 
wash when handling the hives. I once 
had 50 hives made from lumber directly 
from the saw ; I kept them nicely white- 
washed, and they were the cheapest lot 
of hives I ever had, and answered every 
purpose.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





—————————<——<——rrErrr~ 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


See’ 1.—Rock wives, at Morrison, Ills. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


Dec, 13, 14.—Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
"Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


Dec. 14, 15.—Illinois, at Sysingeets, Ils. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, lils. 


Dec. 14, 15.—Eastern lowa, at Maquoketa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Iowa. 


Dec. 27-29.—North American, at Washington. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dee. 28, 29. Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
odin H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre. Vt. 
Jan. 13, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 


Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan. 12-14.—Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. K. Cooper, Sec., Winona, Minn. 
{aa In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpITor. 








North American Bee-EKeepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson.... Flint, Mich 


‘ 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





———— OOOO 


Honey from Beans is reported 
by a California paper. It says that in 
the big Santa Clara Valley a bee-keeper 
moved his bees into his bean-fields when 
other sources of nectar supply were ex- 
hausted, and the result was a good crop 
of delicate, first-class honey. 








Empty Brood-Combs—Their 
Most Profitable Use. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES A. GREEN. 


Sooner or later every bee-keeper is 
apt to find himself the possessor of a 
number of empty brood-combs. If he 
seeks information from authorities as to 
the best way to utilize them, hes liable 
to receive very contradictory advice. 


Some will tell him that these combs 
are very valuable; ‘‘ As good as money 
in the bank; ‘‘ The sheet anchor of suc- 
cess,” etc., while others will say that 
the best thing he can do with them is to 
melt them into wax. As usual, the truth 
will be found to lie somewhere between 
the extremes. Their value for use in 
the hives will depend very much upon 
circumstances. At times they are very 
valuable, and at other times they might 
better be thrown away than used. 


The most natural and common use is 
to hive swarms upon them. We know 
that a new colony must have brood- 
combs before it will do much at storing 
honey, and nothing could be more nat- 
ural than to suppose that by giving 
them these combs already built, they 
will be greatly helped and enabled 
thereby to commence sooner the profit- 
able work of filling sections. 


But if we experiment carefully, we wil] 
often find that what looks so plausible 
in theory, does not turn out so well in 
practice. The colonies that we had sup- 
plied with full sets of ready-built combs 
somehow do not give as great a surplus 
of honey as those which had to build 
their combs anew. There are several 
reasons for this. One is, that bees, as 
well as human beings, will often take 
more time to patch up an old thing than 
to make a new one. Combs usually re- 
quire considerable fixing over before the 
queen will lay in them. 


The most serious objection to their use 
in this way is, that the bees will begin 
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to fill them with honey at once, and will 
do little or nothing in the surplus de- 
partment until the brood-combs are full 
of brood or honey. Very often they are 
filled first with honey, and unless the 
queen is an unusually smart one, this 
honey stays there, reducing the brood- 
rearing capacity of the hive, weakening 
the energy of the bees for storing in the 
supers, and lessening decidedly the 
amount of marketable honey. If there 
are empty combs enough, they may have 
justas much honey put into them as 
would be put into the supers—perhaps 
more—but this honey will not be worth 
nearly as much asif it had been stored 
in sections. 

As previously stated, the value of 
combs depends upon circumstances. 
There are times when combs may be 
very profitably used in hiving swarms, 
while under other circumstances we 
may tind that we have used them ata 
loss. To use them advantageously, cer- 
tain rules must be followed. 


In the first place, if honey is coming 
in freely, and this honey-flow is not 
likely to last more than a month, which 
is the case nine times out of ten, too 
many combs should not be given. Noth- 
ing could be more fatal to the chance of 
securing a large yield of comb honey, 
than to hive the swarm in a large hive 
filled with finished combs. 


Ordinarily the swarm issues during 
the early part of the honey-flow, which 
does not last more than two or three 
weeks longer—often a shorter time. At 
such a time the-brood-chamber should 
be contracted to a space equal to five 
Langstroth frames, and I think the 
fewer finished combs are used the better. 


On the other hand, if swarms issue 
very early, before the main honey-flow 
begins, it will be found profitable to 
givethem as many combs as the queen 
will occupy with brood before they are 
filled with honey. 

As the honey-flow draws toward its 
close, itagain becomes profitable to hive 
swarms upon finished combs, as other- 
wise the colony may not be able to build 
sufficient combs for its needs, in which 
case brood-rearing is restricted, and the 
colony rapidly dwindles. At this time, 
too, all colonies that have been hived in a 
contracted brood-chamber should be 
looked over, and empty combs added as 
fast as they can utilize them. In this 
way colonies weak in numbers may often 
be brought up to good working strength 
in time for the fall crop. 

The time when empty combs are most 
valuable, is when it is desired to increase 





vhe number of colonies as rapidly as 
possible. With vigorous, prolific queens, 
plenty of empty combs, and judicious 
feeding when pasture is short, an apiary 
may be increased in numbers at a very 
rapid rate, and it is this very elasticity— 
the ability to recover quickly from heavy 
losses—that relieves bee-keeping of much 
of the uncertainty and risk that would 
otherwise make it a much more pre- 
carious occupation than it is. 
Dayton, Ils. 
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The “Coming Bee” to be Ob. 
tained by Crossing. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. C. L. STRICKLAND. 


Much has been said of late about the 
arrival of a new race or strain of bees, 
naturally called the *‘ coming bee,” yet 
after several importations the coming 
bee remains in obscurity, and we are 
disappointed. 

I am pleased to say that I believe we 
have at the present the best bees for all 
purposes that the. world contains, in the 
Italians, Carniolans and blacks; but, 
gentle reader, I think that by proper 
crossing of those three kinds, and using 
their progeny judiciously, we might sur- 
prise ourselves, if not the World, by 
producing something. Those three races 
are quite distinct, and all possess natural 
points of excellence. Is it not possible 
and reasonable to believe so—that by a 
union of the good qualities we may pro- 
duce a fac simile? Whynot? Friends, 
let some one try. Time generally tells 
the destiny of affairs, but never before 
hand. 

It really would be nice to produce a 
bee with more real qualities combined 
than are found in any one strain we now 
have. Truly, none deny that there ex- 
ists a possibie chance for so doing, to be 
done by a proper mating of pure queens 
and drones of those three races, and 
then working on the progeny. Who is, 
able to tell the results ? 


We are fully aware that improvements 
have been made by a judicious mating, 
and good points held in place; but let 
me kindly whisper in your ear, that the 
poor drone must play a very fine part in 
this ‘‘ game” of origin, or our chances 
are gone. 

For example: Take a black queen— 
‘*Egyptian darkness”—mate her to a 
pure Italian drone; rear queens from 
her progeny, save the one shewing the 
most gold, mate again as at first; repeat 
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this to the fifth generation, when, presto, 
where are the black bee signs? This 
plan will work both ways. 

The Italian bee is a good one, but have 
any improvements been made only in 
color, or by mismating? I think that 
the original qualitids of any one race 
cannot be improved by using queens and 
drones continually of the same strain, 
but merely hold established qualities ; 
therefore the necessity of knowing and 
comparing those qualities, before com- 
pounding them, for the purpose of origi- 
nating a new strain. 

But, alas! I fear the missing link be- 
tween animal and insect will forever bar 
us out of the haven of complete and 
almost unlimited success. We are aware 
of the great strides in the line of speed 
by the horse, that has been accomplished 
of late years, but please allow me to say 
that much of this wonderful success 
must justly be accorded to the wonderful 
power of external influences. But I fear 
this wonderful agency cannot be applied 
to as low an order of life as the bees. 
Simply carry the order of improvement 
to the sixth generation of the bee, and 
what have you done with any one race? 
Reached the acme of perfection. Affinity 
has reached its level. But if this exter- 
nal power could, in this case, be aptly 
applied, who is able to tell where our 
success would terminate? 

But honestly, dear reader, we do not 
need any better bees than we have at 
the present time. We have those that 
are beautiful, gentle, prolific, and very 
industrious, and large and strong. As 
rational beings, we should truly be con- 
tent. Take better care of those we 
have, that they may give better returns. 


For none will ever be found, 


That will collect nectar when it does not 
abound, 


None that will work without propolis and 
stains, 


None that sting, without giving you pains. 

None that will forever non-swarming be— 

None that may suit every one—not even me. 
Peabody, Kans. 


Ee 


Bee-Stings as a Cure for Rheu- 
matism—Care Required. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY P. C. GRESS, M. D. 





I notice that on page 526 is given a 
cure for rheumatism by the sting of the 
honey-bee. That the Apis mellifica is 
one of our best remedies, is no longer 
doubted, but I fear from the substance 





of the article copied from the British 
Bee Journal, that people do not use the 
necessary precaution to be entirely safe, 
as itis only a matter of time until we 
will hear of some fatal result, which 
will be detrimental to our business of 
bee-keeping, and discouraging to a good, 
effective, and safe treatment for rheu- 
matism. I feel as though itis actually 
resting upon me to call attention to this 
fact, as I was the first doctor to encour- 
age this treatment. 


After an appeal from Gleanings, a few 
years ago, when this subject was first 
mentioned, at which time Mr. Root 
asked for information, I gave my experi- 
ence in two cases, which can be found in 
the back numbers of Gleanings. 


As to the virtue of the direct sting, 
there is no further doubt ig my mind 
that it will cure many cases of rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia,and urinary diseases; 
but only such cases as are subjects of 
kidney troubles are most readily cured, 
or where there is uremic acid in the 
blood. Cestitis, or inflammation of the 
bladder, are many times relieved and 
cured. Neuralgia is one of the human 
elements that readily yield to the little 
yellow ‘‘ doctor.” 

I will relate the effect and result on 
my esteemed friend, Dr. C. A. Cremer, 
who, for years, suffered with facial 
neuralgia, which resisted all medication 
given by the way of the stomach, when 
one day while approaching one of his 
attacks I by accident got him stung by 
pursuading him to go to a hive of very 
fine bloods, which I first had teased for 
the occasion, when one of them did the 
work well by striking the spot most 
affected, which was his lefteye. The 
pain disappeared in a few minutes, but 
his face and both eyes swelled shut, and 
he remained in his room for four days, 
feeling well, but unfit to be seen. 


The immediate effect was sickness, 
profuse perspiration, and following 
eruption on the surface of the body. The 
result was no further neuralgia, al- 
though 2% years has elapsed since the 
time of the sting, which was only one 
sting. Now suppose there had been six 
or eight, as many apply, there would not 
have been doctors enough in the uni- 
verse to have kept him alive. 


Another case is fresh in my mindof a 
man who was stung and came to my 
office for advice. When ascending the 
stairs he became sick and faint, and fell, 
rolling down stairs, and was unconscious 
for fully one-half hour. 

Now these are two cases where one 
sting each was more than sufficient for 
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all purposes. Had either of them got 
more than one sting, the result might 
have been fatal. 


I merely wish to impress the public 
with the necessity of great caution in 
stinging persons who are not accus- 
tomed to being stung; and I advise, 
first, never to allow any sting about the 
head, face or body until you know how 
the victim is affected by a bee-sting, or, 
in other words, first take the hand or 
foot of any one who has never been 
stung, and after awaiting the result of 
the first sting for one-half hour, with 
nothing unfavorable, then you may ap- 
ply one to the part affected, be it in the 
knee-joint, face or body. Waiting again 
for the result, if unfavorable symptoms 
appear, stop for 24 hours, and apply as 
before. Butin no case apply from 6 to 
8 and 10t6 20 stings to any)person, 
unless it should be some old apiarist, 
like Mr. Root or Dr. Miller. 

Atchison, Kans. 
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Managing Swarms with Unclip. 
ped Queens, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. H. RICHARDSON. 


I see in my article on page 635 that I 
say I ‘‘secured 200 pounds of extracted 
and 55 pounds of comb honey.” I meant 
this was my fal! crop. Now I wish to 
tell how I managed swarms without 
clipping the queens’ wings. 


I am always on hand during swarming 
season from 7 a.m. until 7 p.m. If I 
see indications that a colony will swarm 
before night, I seta guard of queen- 
excluding metal over the entrance at 
once, but usually I proceed as follows : 


I have at least five hives on bottom- 
boards all ready for bees. Suddenly I 
hear the familiar roar. I grab an Alley 
queen and drone trap and ‘‘ make 
tracks ” for the ‘‘ seat of war.” I place 
the trap over the entrance, pick up the 
hive, and set it to one side, get one of 
the aforesaid empty ones and put it on 
the old stand, and then at once I carry 
the old hive to a new location, and leave 
a board against the front of it. By this 
time the bees have missed their queen, 
and returned, of course, to the old loca- 
tion, and taken possession of the empty 
hive. 

Now, if the queen has gone up into the 
trap, I take her out and put herin the 
new colony. If she has not, I open the 
hive and get herand a frame of unsealed 





brood (I get the latter anyhow), and put 
both in the new colony. 

This has ‘‘ worked likea charm ” with 
me, and I call it my *‘automatic hiver.” 
My last five swarms I hived this way. It 
proved one thing to me, i. e., that the 
queen does not lead the bees out in 
swarming, as some assert. 


WORK DONE BY BEES. 


The item on page 624 in regard to 
work done by bees, I can hardly credit. 
During the honey-flow (being of an en- 
quiring mind) I ‘‘massacred” a good 
many loaded bees and emptied their 
honey-sacs, and found that about three 
bee-loads made a fair sized drop. To 
prove this, I shut up some bees ina 
cage until their sacs were empty, and 
then let them out into four cages—two 
in one, three in another, four in another, 
and one in the last. 

Now each of these cages contained one 
drop of honey, each drop being of equal 
size. All quickly found their drop and 
began business. The two bees dimin- 
ishsd their drop very considerably ; the 
three cleaned theirs up very nearly; 
the four cleaned up and ‘“‘licked the 
paper ;” while the one lonesome bee un- 
doubtedly wished it had two more sacs. 
Now this proved that one drop was just 
about three bee-loads. 

I have not yet“‘ dropped” an ounce 
of honey (though [ intend to), but I 
don’t think there are over 300 drops, 
which would give 900 bee-loads per 
ounce, or 14,400 per pound; whereas 
the article referred to gives it 3,750,- 
000. Of course my figures do not allow 
for evaporation. I very much fear those 
calculations on page 624 are not 
‘* founded on facts.” 

Moberly, Mo. 


{Mr. Richardson will remember that it 
was stated that ‘‘it has been estimated,” 
etc. If the estimate is wrong, of course 
it should be corrected. Who else has 
made any experiments in this matter ?— 
Ep. ] 

—_—_—_— DP One 


‘‘ Instinct or Reason in Bees” in 
Australia—A Correction. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN MITCHELL. JR. 


On page 74 0f the BEE JOURNAL for 
July 14, 1892, is a short paragraph 
with the above heading. I wus sur- 
prised at the statement made on the 
subject by the Phrenological Journal, 
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which to try and prove its statement in- 
forms its readers that beesin Australia 
neglect to store honey on account of our 
perennial summers. 

Now, I think the above statement is 
a libel on our bees, and is calculated to 
impress its readers with a false idea as 
to the bees and climate of Australia. 


I am not in a position to say when the 
first bees were brought to Australia. My 
experience has been wholly in South 
Australia, and I have been acquainted 
with bees which are known as the 
**common black,” for 25 years, and not 
until a few years ago were bees im- 
ported into this colony, and those first 
imported were Italians, and were intro- 
duced with the object of getting red 
clover fertilized; but lately they have 
been imported to improve the strain of 
bees, but never with the idea suggested 
by the Phrenological Journal. Why, the 
black bees will gather honey as well 
now as they did 30 years ago, without 
any interference by the scientific api- 
arist, and until lagely they have all been 
worked in the old box-hive, the bar- 
frame being only a few years old here. 


Our summers are sometimes long, and 
some kinds of trees bloom in winter, and 
as our winters are not very severe, as a 
rule, bees can fly out every day or two, 
and honey is stored during winter, 
which goes to prove that the honey- 
gathering instinct in our bees is as 
strong in Australia as it is in colder 
climates. 

I am a bee-keeper, and have 250 
colonies, and I imported some Italian 
queens last year with the object of im- 
proving our common race, but not be- 
cause our bees refuse to store honey, or 
that they have forgotten the instinct 
which rules bees the world over. 

I should not have corrected this error, 
but people sometimes jump to conclu- 
sions which are not always right, al- 
though published by scientific journals. 
Perhaps the journal in question will 
make sure of facts before making state- 
ments in the future. 

Adelaide, South Australia, Sept. 19. 
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An Experience with Robbing— 
Results of the Season. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. PRICHARD. 





This has been a fair season for honey 
in this locality. My bees have all got 
from 30 to 40 pounds for winter stores 
and if the weather keeps warm they will 





not need to commence to use it before 
Christmas, for every rainy day they ri — 
somebody else’s apiary. I never knew 
what robbing was until this fall. One 
of my colonies was up by daylight this 
morning, and, being election day, they 
started in to ‘“‘elect” more stores, and 
by 1 o’clock the “ the polls were closed,” 
and they had been successful in cleaning 
out ‘‘ the other party,” and were looking 
for new worlds to conquer. 


I read in the BEE JOURNAL about the 
black bees being good only for stinging 
and robbing; well, I must say my blacks 
come out on the alighting-board and 
blush to see their neighbors, the golden- 
slippered little angels ‘* kukluxing” 
everything in the shape of an old box- 
hive in the neighborhood, and carrying 
home their ill-gotten gains with unblush- 
ing effrontery, as though they had been 
on @ mission of mercy, and it may be 
they are. If they will only make a clean 
job of the old hulks of prehistoric times, 
mine (only one) included, I will think 
they have been a blessing in disguise. 


As to their stinging propensities, they 
can out-sting any hornets or wasps I 
ever saw. I have been stung more by 
one colony of the proverbially ‘‘ gentle 
little angels” than I ever was with 
black bees since boyhood, yet I would 
not give one small nuclei of the beauties 
for ten of the best box-hives of blacks I 
ever saw. 

I went by the lady’s apiary the other 
day that I induced to try the new mode 
last spring, and I stopped to see how 
much honey she had taken. ‘‘ Why,” 
she said, ‘‘I can’t getany. I undertook 
it, and they routed me. They got under 
my veil, and in my hair, andI had to 
run.” 

Well, [hada good laugh at her, and 
then asked her to show me around. The 
first one we came to was an old box-hive 
that she had been dosing with fire and 
brimstone; of course there was no honey 
in it, onlya few bees, and the balance 
worms. The next was an 8-frame dove- 
tail hive. I lifted the cover, and seeing 
but few bees, I took out the season’s 
crop—11 filled sections. She seemed 
pleased with the result, but she said, 
**Ah, you would not dothat with that 
hive,” pointing to the one that had 
routed her. 


So, feeling a little disposed to be 
chivalrous, I lifted the cover and looked 
in; they were all ‘‘at home,” and for 
some unaccountable reason all seemed 
to be upstairs; but as I never back out 
of a tight place, I proceeded to lift them 
out, and such an uprising of the blacks 
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I have not seen since the Rebellion! I 
expected every minute to be stung, but 
as they do not hurt me much, I pro- 
ceeded to clean the bees off with no 
other implements than a knife and a 
dust brush. The result was 13 sections. 
Not a sting did I get, but all the family 
got stung and run for cover. 


So this season’s work as an apiarist 
makes me feel like quite a hero, and 
next spring, if nothing happens, I ex- 
pect to bloom out as an older apiarist, 
but as things look now, I shall have to 
put pokes on my Italians to keep them 
out of my neighbor’s hives, if indeed 
they do not clean them all out this win- 
ter. Candidly, they are the biggest 
thieves on earth. They rob just for the 
fun of the thing. I don’t know what 
they want of it, for their hives are full. 
Why, they went down town to my other 
store about 4 mile away, and went in 
and began to carry out the honey, and 
blocked up the doorway sol had to go 
down there and hide the honey and club 
them out, for they had taken possession. 


Well, this is my first year’s experience; 
I have learned a great deal, and the best 
thing Ichave learned is that I don’t 
know much about bees, but I enjoy what 
I see in it, and expect to learn more next 
year. The 295 nice, full sections that 
I got this year is an incentive to prose- 
cute the search after knowledge. I ex- 
pect to procure a supply of linden trees 
and set them out in the spring, and hope 
to live to enjoy -the luxury of seeing 
them bloom and enrich our honey stores, 
if they will thrive in our latitude. 


I have induced one farmer to sow a 
lot of alfalfa clover; if it prospers, I 
expect to watch it closely next summer, 
and if it does as it is said to do by West- 
ern apiarists, I will see to it that there 
is more of it sown here. 

I have found this year that % of all 
honey stored is from golden-rod, but 
although it is very pretty, some people 
object to the flavor, yet I think it ele- 
gant, and want more of it, and shall 
hold our ‘‘ national flower” in grateful 
remembrance. . 

Port Norris, N. J., Nov. 8, 1892. 


eT 


Fifty-T wo numbers of the BrEz 
JOURNAL for $1.00! Where can you 
find a cheaper, yet more valuable, vol- 
ume of over 1,600 pages of bee-litera- 
ture for that amount of money? You 
can’t afford to do without it if you care 
anything for bees. It is worth two cents 
a week just to get a look at its ‘‘ cheer- 
ing face.” 
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@™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Paid for the Paper for 5 Years. 


I learned a thing from the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL that [ wish to thank you 
for. I worked one colony aceording to 
instructions, and made it pay enough 
more than the others to pay for the 
paper for five years. 


My bees have done fairly well this 
year. Iam truly gla® that you have 
given the ‘‘Sunny South” a place in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and I hope to 
derive much benefit from it. 

ALBERT VOUGHT. 

Illawara, La., Nov. 10, 1892. 





Poor Season for Honey. 


The past season has been the poorest 
for honey I ever saw here. I have 130 
colonies of pure Italians, and got 500 
pounds of honey, although all have suffi- 
cient winter stores. Black bees have 
fared much worse than the Italians, as 
they are in good starving condition. As 
for this climate, there is no comparison 
in the two races. 

P. C. Gress, M. D. 

Atchison, Kans. 





Verbena or Vervain. 


I herewith send an herb. Kindly give 
its name in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
I doubt if bees ever gather any honey 
from it, as the purple wheat-kernel size- 
and-form shaped flowers are always 
closed in daytime. It is claimed that 
the herb has great curative qualities for 
blood diseases. 


Anold man of 78 years showed me 
the plant yesterday, and said that it 
had cured him of two cancers on his 
shoulders of 12 years’ standing, and 
from La Grippe of two years’ standing. 
He is an old neighbor, and is now healthy 
and vigorous. He also said that remark- 
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able cures were affected by it down in 
Indiana, where he was living, and where 
the best physicians have failed to make 
a cure. 

The herb is found on the roadside and 
desolated house-places, and seems to be 
spread over a large territory in the 
United States, and also in Germany. A 
German lady brought it to notice, but no 
cne seems to know the name of it. 
Neither is it found, to my knowledge, in 
botanical books, and all interested will 
be very much obliged if you will give us 
the name and nature of the plant. 

: C. THEILMANN. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Nov. 11, 1892. 


Prof. Cook reports as follows concern- 
ing the plant sent by Mr. Theilmann : 


The plant is verbena bracteosa. It be- 
longs to the same genus as our blue and 
white vervains, both of which are fine 
bee-plants. Prof. Wheeler, who identi- 
fied this plant, informs me that it grows 
plentifully in the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

It may be effective in the cure of can- 
cer, but I should not like to have the 
opportunity toprove it. There is a deal 
of—shall I call it superstition, or non- 
sense ?—about this whole matter of medi- 
cines. Why not be temperate, careful, 
in line with Nature’s laws, and not need 
medicine? If we do get sick, are not 
good care and nursing far more effica- 
cious than medicine, to set us right? I 
believe it. A. J. Coox. 





Bees and Honey at the Fair. 


I have read what Mr. W. I. Buchanan 
and Mr. F. Hahman have to say on page 
524, on the bee-keepers’ exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. Mr. Hahman is right, in 
my opinion, except taking the colonies 
out inthe open air. In place of taking 
them out, leave them stand in their 
place, and stretch a wire-screen 3 feet 
back of the hives, and 7 feet high, and 
cover with cheap oil-cloth, so the bees 
could not get into the building, and the 
bee-keeper could go in and take the bees 
out of the hive, and hold them up to the 
wire so the people could see them, with- 
out any danger. Bees would not stop 
work, and as they left the combs, they 
would go outside of the building through 
a window or place made purposely. 

The honey should be in behind the 
screen in the same way, so that the bees 
could not get to it, and that would show 
better than if in cases. 

Murray, Nebr. Noau CLEMMONS. 





Bee-Keeping in Central Michigan. 


Ihave made inquiry among men in 
the pursuit of apiculture, and those that 
kept their bees from swarming through 
the month of June, received, on an aver- 
age, as near as I can count, 50 pounds 
per colony. I let all my bees swarm ex- 
cept one colony. I had 18 colonies, 
spring count, and had 15 swarms that 
Ihived. I made 3 nuclei. One colony 
had a laying worker, and before I was 
aware of it, until I saw bees robbing; I 
never saw a laying worker before, but I 
will know what it is now. 


I obtained 15 swarms, 450 pounds of 
comb honey, and some 7 gallons of ex- 
tracted. I think that 30 pounds to the 
colony would be about the average in 
this locality. The first swarm I had 
was on June 6. On April 8 the first 
pollen gathered from outside substances. 
On May 6th the first drones flew. On 
May 17th I unpacked the bees on the 
summer stands. The first head of clover 
wasin bloom on June 5—7 days earlier 
than in 1891. Bee-men seem cheerful 
over the result of honey they got the 
past season. Bees go into winter quar- 
ters in good condition. If they have not 
honey, itis because their masters have 
robbed them. I cannot think that any 
one would be so cruel. 

JACOB Moore. 

Ionia, Mich., Nov. 22, 1892. 


Had to Feed for Winter. 


The honey crop in this locality has 
been an absolute failure this year. My 
bees did not store a pound of surplus 
honey—they barely made their living 
through the summer. I had 68 colonies, 
spring ceunt, and only two of them 
swarmed. This fall I doubled up sev- 
eral, as I had to feed a good deal— 
hardly half of them have enough to go 
through the winter. I now have 58 
colonies. We had a very heavy snow 
on Nov. 9—the earliest for years. 

AREND NYHUISE. 

Chandler, Ind., Nov. 13, 1892. 





No Foul Brood in Comb-Cells. 


On page 606, Mr. C. J. Robinson 
makes the assertion that he has dis- 
covered that there is no foul brood virus 
in comb-cells. As this was promulgated 
eight years ago by Mr. Frank Cheshire, 
in an essay on foul brood read before 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Mr. R.’s discovery is too late for him to 
claim any credit. In case the reader 
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may not have a copy, I make an extract 
from the essay in question. Mr. Cheshire 
says: 

‘*IT have searched most carefully in 
honey in contiguity with cells holding 
dead larve; have examined samples 
from colonies dying out with rottenness ; 
inspected extracted honey from terribly 
diseased colonies, and yet in no instance 
have I found a living bacillus, and never 
have been sure of discovering one in the 
spore condition This is quite what 
would have been anticipated, because 
honey by its very viscosity is somewhat 
antiseptic I have iried infecting 
honey and growing bacilli in it, but 
without the Smallest approach to suc- 
cess.” 

Years ago I found not the slightest 
danger in feeding back honey taken 
from foul-broody colonies. The advan- 
tage gained by extracting, is that it 
forces the bees to take the medicated 
syrup, which, as they particularly dis- 
like phenol, beta naphthol, and all such 
like drugs, is a most difficult matter to 
do, unless absolutely starved to it. 

H. Firz Harr. 

Avery, La., Nov. 5, 1892. 





Bee-Keeping in Colorado. 


In the Ber JouRNAL of Nov. 3rd is a 
synopsis of the meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and in 
it is also the figures of Secretary 
Knight’s report, saying this year’s crop. 
The report of Secretary Knight was for 
last year. This year has been the 
nearest failure that the bee-keepers of 
this State have ever experienced, but our 
bee-men are reaping rich harvests (in 
their minds) the coming year. This 
seems to be a characteristic of the bee- 
keeper generally, that, no matter what 
the past or the present, the future has 
a silver (this is doubly so in this ‘silver 
State”) lining. Faith and hope are as 
essential to us as they are to the * pil- 
grim and stranger here.” 


This (Boulder) county has 18,000 
colonies of bees, yet this season’s crop 
of honey will not exceed 10 tons, and 
what is true of our county, is the same 
throughout the State. Bees in this sec- 
tion are in good condition generally, 
with some parts affected with foul brood, 
but under the present treatment we are 
overcoming this dreadful malady. Honey 
No. 1, one-pound sections, brings from 
15 to 18 cents per pound; extracted, 
from 9 to 11 cents. D. L. Tracy, 

Sec. Northern B.-K. Association. 

Longmont, Colo., Nov. 14, 1892. 





Bees in Good Condition, Etc. 


My bees are in good condition for the 
winter. They stored plenty of nice 
honey from ‘‘stick-weeds” for them, 
and some for me. The forepart of the 
season there was hardly any honey ; the 
bees only got a living all summer until 
September. Some of my sections were 
partly filled with comb, and others half 
filled. Some colonies did not start in 
the sections. Five of my colonies cast 
7 swarms, one of which went back. One 
secondswarm went to the woods, and I 
put one back. I hived the other four, 
which increased my number to 25. 

I see on page 596 that F. B. Efird is 
having a discouraging time with his bee- 
keeping. He must not get discouraged 
because he did not get any sections filled 
this season. I failed myself, as did many 
others, so Mr. E. is notalone. ‘If you 
don’t at first succeed, try, try again.” 


On page 805 of the Ber JourRNAL for 
June 16, 1892, isa mistake that I wish 
to correct. It should read, ‘‘In a few 
minutes she came out again.” What 
was the cause of her leaving the hive in 
this way, at that time of the year, in 
April ? 

The reliable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
comes regularly every week. I fancy 
the cover very much—it looks bright 
and clean. It has been changed from 
beginning to end in great style. 

A. C. BABB. 

Greenville, Tenn., Nov. 15, 1892. 
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“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the Bee JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 





Doolittie’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 711,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present 
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Beeswax and Its Uses. 


Many tons of beeswax are imported to 
this city from tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of this continent, and from Spain. 
Much of this comes from Cuba, where a 
tropical vegetation supports and employes 
an enormous number of bees. Much of 
the Cuban wax comesin great masses, 
shaped like the frustum of a pyramid, 
and weighing from 65 to 70 pounds 
each. Inthe fact that various substi- 
tutes for wax have been discovered, it is 
still used in great quantities in the 
manufacture of candles, especially for 
ecclesiastical use. Much of it, too, is 
used in the manufacture of wax lay 
figures, not only for museums and the 
like, but for milliners and mantua- 
makers.—New York Sun. 





Perfection in Bee-Culture. 


It is true the bee-industry has made 
great progress in the last 25 years, but 
perfection is still in the dim future. 
While working with the honey, is a good 
time to do some hard thinking, and pre- 
vent some more hard work next year. 


By using wooden separators as wide 
as the sections, we have overcome one 
difficulty toa great extent that used to 
trouble us a good deal; that is, in get- 
ting nearly all the sections entirely 
finished. In the old Heddon supers 
without separators—and the old tin T’s 
are but little better—sometimes whole 
cases would come off the hives at the 
end of the season, without a single sec- 
tion being finished, and of course un- 
marketable. No doubt in such cases 
the bee-keeper was much ‘to blame in 
giving too much room, but it is not 
always easy to determine just how much 
room is needed. 


Now a case or super divided into com- 
partments for each section by wooden 
partitions, which experience shows the 
bees will finish up, although the very 
next section may be left entirely un- 





touched, is certainly an advantage. 
Then the slatted bottom and top strips 
of our new super, keeping the entire 
outside of the section free from. propolis, 
is a great consideration. 

It is very gratifying to us to be occa- 
sionally told by grocerymen that our 
honey is the cleanest and nicest that 
they handle. We have sometimes doubted 
whether it really ‘‘ paid” to go to so 
much trouble to have our honey in nearly 
perfect shape, while slouchy bee-men 
seemed to sell theirs for about the same 
price, but I guess that good work will be 
appreciated in this as well as all other 
occupations.—C. H. DrsBERN, in Western 
Plowman. 


A Butterfly Farm. 


One of the oddest industries in the 
State of Pennsylvania is a butterfly farm 
near Montrose. Frederick Newhart, 
who is a man 60 years old, has at least 
80,000 butterflies. He has a quarter 
of an acre of ground enclosed with a fine 
wire-netting, 8 feet-high: This is one 
huge flower-bed, only with patches of 
grass here and there, and several large 
pools of shallow water with wide, muddy 
edges. Here the great army of bright- 
winged butterflies are kept. There are 
many varieties, probably 50 different 
kinds. In one corner of the garden is 
a glass house for winter quarters. Mr. 
Newhart lives alone, and having consid- 
erable property, keeps butterflies as a 
mere fad.—Exchange. 








Conditions for Honey Secretion. 


The conditions necessary for the secre- 
tion of honey are peculiar, and not well 
understood. There have been days 
when we thought everything was right, 
yet the bees were idle. The nights have 
been warm, followed by hot days and a 
moist, balmy atmosphere, with plenty of 
bloom in the fields, yet there was no 
honey gathered. The why is a mystery. 
There must have been some element 
wanting, or nectar would have been 
secreted. And how do bees know when 
itis secreted? They may be at home 
one day, with very few bees leaving the 
hive for water, or any other purpose, yet 
the following day by day-break they are 
leaving on the double quick, and all is 
hurry and activity. Who told them 
there was honey? Do they scent it in 
the air ?—Field and Farm. 





Read our great offer on page 17. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 

n the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Eee Journal 
an¢ Gl in Bee-Culture.... 
Gleepings in Bee Cul 
The Apiculturist 
Bee-Keepers' Guide 
American Bee-Keeper 
Canadian Bee Journal... 


Nebraska Bee-Keeper.. . 
The 8 above-named papers 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Brz JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, aiixng Stamps both for 
postage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Ill.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampsofany denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credite.—The receipt for 
monty sent ue wipe given hat ae ie yaid to ine 
of eve aper. e subscri 
END OF bigs MONTH indicated. 

Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especiaily for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
reoalvags Tey wil Boson postpaid fr 90 ct 
received. They w sent, pos 0! 7 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

Bex JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








Special Notices, 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 


to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion up to the end of December, 18938 : 


Wallace Porter Dec93 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 





and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual 200.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 

and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture 150.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth), 2 25.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50... 
Convention Hand-Book...... 1 
History of National Society. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 2 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Farm, Field and Fireside. .. 
Prairie Fa 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 2 


$2 253-2 -2-920 Fs SAIN ATO 1060-9 BH ~1d 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





The World’s Fair Women 
**Souvenir” is the daintiest and pret- 
tiest book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. 
Hill—a noted society lady of the West— 
and contains superb full-page portraits 
and sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, and is bound in cloth, 
and also in black, red, white or blue 
leatherette, gold lettered. Just the 
thing for a Christmas gift to your friend. 
We willsend it postpaid for $1.00, or 
give it for two new subscribers to the 
Bre JourNAL for a year, at $1.00 each. 
Every woman wil] want a copy of this 
book, we feel sure. 





‘*Bees and Honey ”’—see page 717. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
The following Rae are for Saturday, 
November 19th, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, [LL.—Demand for comb honey is 
quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 


in proportion. Extracted, 6@9c,, according 
to what it is—sales chiefly at 8@9c. 
Beeswax—23@25c. R. A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILts.—Good demand for jane 
white comb, 18@19¢c.; No. 2, dant 
13@14c. Buckw eat, 12@13¢ ney, white 
extracted, 9c. ; ome, 7T%@8e. 

Beeswax—23@25 


woes CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
light, demand good. We quote: No. : 
white -lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No, 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1 2c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%e.; amber, 6. 
Beeswax—20@23c. M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand is good for 
honey, with sont su Supply of all kinds. Extrac- 
ted brings 6@8 comb sells at 14@lé6c. 
for best white. * Although anew is scarce, 
there is no demand for dark comb 

wax—Demand good, at 20@25e. pe 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F 


SAN FRANCISCO, Caui¥.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
accor ing to quality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Comb honey, is oclter, > 
little slow. Prices for best 1-lb.s., 17@18c. 
Extracted selling well from 8@9c. 

Beeswax—None on hand. B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, sup 1 

yorr Bent. White 1-Ibs., a a. 3 'N 
c ew crop is arriving an ve ne. No 

Beeswax on the market. vr &B 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Market and 
new crop is arriving, but mostly dark is being 
marketed. Mer 4 white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 

17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@lAc. "Extracted, in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 Ib. kegs.. 9@10c. J.A.8. &C. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—No. 1 white 1- abe. 
18c.; No. 3 16@17¢c. No. 1 dark 1-lbs., 13@14 
ots.; No. 2,12%c. Old honey 2c. to 3c. per Ib. 
lower. New extracted (not candied), white, 
8@9c.; dark, 6@7c. Old extracted wy ed) 
slow sale at 2 to 3c. lower per lb. 8. & E. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—White comb is arriv- 
ing in sufficient quantities to supply the de- 
mand which is gradually slackening off. We 
quote: Fancy white 1-lbs. 15@16c.; —* i 
@l13c. Fair white 1-lbs. 12@13c.; 2 $-Ibs. 
More buckwheat honey % the market than 
the demand regires and in order to effect sales 
—prices have to be shaded. 1-lbs. glassed or 
in paper boxes, 10@10%c.; unglassed, 9@10c; 
2-lbs. 9c. Extracted, white clover and bass- 
wood, 8@8c. Buckwheat, 6@6%c. South- 
ern, 70@75c. eet gallon. 

Beeswax—Dull at 25@26c. H. B. & 8. 


mages lt N. Y.—Honey market some qui- 
eter and prices some easier. White clover, 
15@17c.: aed. 14@15c. ; dark 10@1l1e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 8@8%c.; H mixed, @7\%c.; dark 
Te. Stocks light m4 both comb and extracted. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


’ Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. Lamon, 44 & 46 South Water Street 


New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. Saas & Son, 183 Reade wees 
HILDRETH Bros. & aa 
8& 30 West Broadway 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Scmacuat, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stewart & EvLioTT, 22 Bridge Square. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. WY. 
H. R. Wrigut, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati Ohio. 
C. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the Ber JouRNAL ? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it regularly to new subscribers 
from now to Jan. 1, 1894! And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premium, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 685. 





Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 








Wants or Exchanges. 


PRP PSRA FSA ASA PRIS IR AAR FEF EN FEN SSRI MIO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 


at Met er R STN a te el hel tel eer es ee 


mo EXCHANGE—Pure Tested ern ‘Teal 

ians, 3 to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 

cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
GAtt Wallaceburg, Arkansas 
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Convention Notices. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual Convention 
in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1892. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HuTCHINsON, Sec. 


IOW A.—The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
the City Hall,on Dec. 14th and 15th, 1892. 
All are invited. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 

Welton, lowa. 


ILLINOIS.—The next annual meeting of 
the Rock River Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Morrison, Ills.,on Thursday, Dec. 


1, 1892 J. M. Burros, Sec. 
Morrison, Tis. 


COLORADO.—The Colo. State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
Denver, on Janal8 and 19, 1893. Election of 
officers and other important business will 
come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Kniaurt, Sec. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its third an- 
nual session at the Court House in Charlotte, 
N.C., on Dec. 1, 1892. A full attendance is 
especially desired, and all those interested in 
bee-culture will have a hearty welcome. 

Steel Creek, N. C A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


MINNESOTA—.The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Minnempolis. on Thursday, aw and 
Saturday, Jan.12, 13 and 14, The 
Thursday meeting will probabl. . union 
meeting with the Horticultural lety which 
meets at the same place, commencing on 
Tuesday. A. K. Coopsr, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


oe ea —The eighteenth annual meet- 
of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Assocciation 
wi 1 be held in the city of Burlington. Vt., on 
Dec. 28 and 29, 1892. Every one interested 
in apiculture is earnestly desired to be pres- 
ent. As a bee-keepers’ association. we know 
no State lines, but will pladly welcome all 
that come. Programs will be published soon. 
Holiday rates on the railroads. 
Barre, Vt H. W. Scort, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14,1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 





Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘*Scientific Queen-Rearing”’ as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 711. 





There is Not One Person 
but what can secure at least two new 
subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
717. Try it. 





Advertisements. 


a i i i 


READERS Of this Journal who 


write to any of our 

advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Established in 1889. 


Der Gefluegel-Zuechter 


} i the only German Poultry Journal devo- 
ted entirely to Poultry and Bees, published 
monthly inthe U.8. It has acirculation all 
over the United States, Canada and Germany, 
and advertisers will find it to their advantage 
to place a part of their advertisements there- 
in. Advertising rates sent on application. 


Subscription Price only 50¢ a Year. 


Send for Free Sample Copy. Write to-day. 


HENRY E. VOIGT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Cacti}. 


20Ctf 





expect to 
It will do all you sere it bf 3 % 
Catalogue and 


a 
Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 995 Ruby St.. Rockford, Ill. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
__ | er E—] 


WILL FURNISH YOU 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Ae Cheap ae the Cheapest, 
and the Best in the market. 


Also DOVETAILED HIVES 
and other SUPPLIES. 
=” Write for Price-List. _aeg 


WATERTOWN, WIS., Jan. 1, 1892. 


Free. 
45Ctf 
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PATENTS! 


ATENTS, Caveats, and Trade-Marks pro- 
cured, puree E. plications Revived and 
Prosecuted. All business before the U. 8. 
Patent Office srouatey attended to for mod- 
erate fees, and no charge made unless Patent 
is secured. Send for “ NTOR’S GUIDE.”’ 


eee * HOUGH, 
31Ct HINGTON, D. C. 








